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* WARTIME STRATEGY ON THE FARM x 


Farm Equipment may have to last for the duration 


... learn to take good care of it! 


Since it will be difficult to replace farm equipment for the duration, it’s up to 
American farmers to take the best possible care of their tools of food pro- 
duction. Students can be of great help in assisting in this vital work. 


By doing this, they not only help conserve critical war materials... they help 
assure an uninterrupted supply of foodstuffs to our fighting forces. 


Here are practical pointers which will help farmers add years to the life of their 
electric motors... and make farm equipment last longer and do more work. 





Lubricate correctly . . . Use lubricants spar- 
ingly. Avoid over-oiling, as this may injure 
insulation. Do not oil bearings while motor is 
running. Wipe off spilled oil. Inspect oil 
supply regularly and keep to proper level. 
Check ball bearings once a year . . . housing 
should be kept one third to one half full of 
special ball-bearing grease. Never use ordi- 
mary cup grease. 


F 


Protect motor windings... Dirt in windings 
restricts ventilation and ability of motor to 
cool itself. Clean the motor windings occa- 
sionally with vacuum cleaner or air hose. 
Proper location or shielding of motors wiil 
help keep them clean and dry. Totally en- 
closed motors should be used where excessive 
moisture, hazardous dust, or explosive vapors 
are present, 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 





Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 





Keep commutators clean... If brushes spark, 
commutators may be worn or dirty. Clean 
by gently pressing 2/0 sandpaper, attached 
to stick, against commutator while motor is 
running. This will polish commutator bars and 
improve brush contact. Never use emery 
cloth. If commutator is worn inridges or out 
of round, have armature removed and commu- 
tator turned down by experienced repair man. 





Avoid overloading motor . . . Heat caused by 
excessive or continuous overload may de- 
stroy motor windings and bearings. Tem- 
porary overload will do no harm if motor is 
allowed to cool off during normal operation. 
Overload protective devices should be added 
if not built into motor. Motors should be 
carefully applied to job. Often the motor 
load may be reduced by changing pulleys. 


00 Rural Electrification 
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Pulley Selection Chart for use with Electric motors 
running at 1750 R. P. M. 


Diameter of 
appliance pulley 
inches) 


Diameter of 
motor pulley 
(inches) 


Proper speed 
of appliance 
s pm) 

900 


~ Hammer mill 


= 


ce 
739 


- 
Too! grinder 


1" 


$0 Wood saw 


Burr mill 
Band saw 


BoD eo 


~ Ensilage cutter 


sSs5e 


© Fanning mult 
© Hay hovst 
HOW TO USE PULLEY SELECTION CHART 


OO Corn shetler 


EXAMPLE—A tool grinder 1s desiqned to run 


A 3%oanch mot Concrete mises 


a 
' 
isused Who hy eded? 
1. Loy a stro t 
the motor fp y scale at 3 ™ 
speed scale at 200 


ice cream freezer 
2. The straightedge will Barrel churn 
scale ot 3. Thus the correct size apphance 

pulley is 3 inches 


toss the appliance pulley 


On the other hand, if the apphonce 
size, say 4 inches, then follow the 
determine the correct motor pulley size 


Adapted from Georgia Farm Bulletin 467 


For longer life and greater production, 
farm equipment should be inspected regu- 
larly and kept in the best possible condi- 
tion. Knives should be kept sharp and 
properly adjusted. Shafts should be cor- 
rectly aligned and bearings well lubricated. 


Proper operating speeds are important 
. . . for excessive speed is not only danger- 
ous, but wastes power and may destroy 
the machine. This can be avoided by 
proper selection of pulleys, as explained in 
the chart above. Manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations for machine and belt speeds 
should be carefully followed at all times. 


GET THIS FREE LITERATURE! 


© We will be glad to send you a free 
booklet, “FARM MOTORS,” which 
gives valuable information on the se- 
lection, care, and use of electric motors. 
We will also send any of 12 free Farm 
Bulletins describing the wartime use 
of electricity on the farm. Just check 
the ones you want and mail the cou- 


pon, now. ' 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & Mra. Co., Room 1410, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Dept. AC-122) 


Please seni me the free copy of “Farm Motors” booklet ( )... also free Farm 
Balletins on the application of electricity to the subjects checked below. 
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i 
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i 

1 
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i 
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0) Beef Cattle [1] Cooking, Canning, and Preservation of Food [] Clothing ; 
(J) Crops ( Dairy Cattle (] Handicraft [(]HomelImprovement [] Poultry ; 
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0 Swine 0 Truck Gardening 
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A Wartime Week 


b ARM AND HOME WEEK, by the voice of rural folks, is to be 
conducted at Cornell this year. In relation to the war effort, how- 
ever, the “week” is really half-a-week, or Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


February 2, 3, and 4, 1943 


Lectures will be given from 10 o'clock in the morning to 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The high-light speakers will be heard at 2 o'clock, as in 
former years. 

The subjects will be tuned to the victory effort, and will deal 
with the latest facts about food production: nutrition: farm labor: 
machinery; conservation; waste prevention; prices; financial 
reserves; substitutes for, and supplements to, rationed foods; 
new forms of packages; consumer needs; farm supplies, and 
similar programs. 


Forums, conferences, and round-table discussions may be 
increased in number because of changes that are apt to develop 
at any moment. 


The Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics will pre- 
pare a larger than ordinary variety of printed and mimeo- 
graphed material so that those who attend may carry back to 
their home communities many of the results of the annual gath- 
ering. 

While the program is condensed it will be intensified to 
include the new and difficult problems that now confront farmers 
and homemakers. 

In short, the Colleges promise a program that will definitely 
help toward a unity of thought and action that will lead to 


VICTORY 





As We Were 


ON BORROWED TIME 


E’VE heard about borrowed time continually 
W this fall. They tell us that we are still in col- 

lege on borrowed time. It may be borrowed, 
but we'll be repaying that time with gory interest, 
very shortly. Fellows that sat in the row in front of 
us in lecture a year ago are now either in the army 
or in war industries. The rest of us will be there when 
we're needed, but just now we’re getting an education 
on the time we borrowed. We borrowed that time 
legally, in most. cases. This summer we spent four 
months in munitions depots and factories; when we 
left we had no pangs of conscience about leaving 
because there were plenty of other people to take our 
places. 


And we were unconceited enough to believe some 
more time in this university, however borrowed, would 
make us that much more useful when we left. We 
know we don’t know how to be skilled mechanics, or 
even average stenographers. We expected this educa- 
tion of ours to be of some value to us, or we would 
never have begun it; we shouldn’t be called slackers 
because we stay to see through what we started. 

Perhaps we're being patient to stay here and listen 
to lectures when there is a world outside howling for 
us to carry guns or make airplanes at a hundred dol- 
lars a week, according to our desires for gold or glory. 


WINTER COURSE 


Originally this fall there was a winter course 
planned for students who had to harvest the crops 
before they came to college this fall. However, the 
September registration was comparable to that of 
previous years, and only six students registered for 
the winter term. It was decided not to hold the term 
for this number. Probably the farm boys who might 
have benefitted from this term were deferred only long 
enough to get in the crops and then drafted. 


A Merry Christmas To All 
























ln This Issue 


Horses stamp and whinny in the deep snow as 
winter comes to the farm. This beautiful 
snow scene was taken in Bill McMillan’s pas- 
ture after a heavy fall of snow. Mr. Mc- 
Millan is president of the Countryman’s 
Sa OE IN in sicsiscicnittiineitsastaniocitiinceneiienni 


“Food will win the war.” “An army marches on 
its stomach.” Other wars have taught the im- 
portance of good food for both soldiers and 
home front workers. Betsy Kandiko °44 
tells how the Home Economics College’s food 
EXPeriMeNts aE PFOPTESSINY ON PAVE eeceosceneeen + 


This summer some New York farmers had a chance 
to meet their future county agents, still stu- 
dents in the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. Lew Freeman °43 describes some 
adventures and experiences in count yagent- 
Ne ING eiicicietennticiaoinscenencteiniiiciccemninia ae 


Some Christmas suggestions are oered on the Cor- 
nell Homemaker’s pages: cccsscccsssssseseueeneereeeseeensee 8&9 


The Countryman’s best correspondent continues 
his series of letters to Pfc. Jim. Page ccs 10 


Former student notes bring its monthly roundup 
of news of alumni, from 1890 to. last year, in 
Army, Navy, and aircraft plants, on pages 11 & 12 
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Forward, America! 





NWARD to new knowledge 
O of food and health goes the 

New York State College of 
Home Economics. With this goal 
in mind, the College is working on 
a potato project, a brewer’s yeast 
project, and a vegetable dehydra- 
tion project. 


The brewer’s yeast project has 
shown the most progress. This 
experiment was conducted by Pro- 
fessor Marion C. Pfund of the de- 
partment of food and _ nutrition, 
and Miss Christine Heller of the 
Federal Laboratory. Professors C. 
M. McCay and L. A. Maynard of 
the College of Agriculture suggest- 
ed this research, hoping to increase 
the thiamin, or vitamin B, content 
of some common foods by adding 
dried brewer’s yeast. This yeast 
is especially helpful in foods be- 
cause it contains much protein and 
vitamin G besides thiamin. 


American diets are often low in 
thiamin, and now more than ever, 
we need plenty of this vitamin. A 
person with a low thiamin diet is 
apt to tire easily and in our war 
effort, workers who tire easily are 
net much help. 


Professor Pfund and Miss Heller 
found that dried brewer’s yeast, 
which is so rich in thiamin that a 
little over one tablespoon will furn- 
ish a person’s entire daily require- 
ment, can_-be- added in limited 
amounts to many foods. Because 
of the flavor of the yeast it is best 
used in foods having a distinctive 
flavor of their own, such as baked 
beans, meat casseroles, cheese dish- 
es, spice cookies and cakes, gravies, 


sandwich spreads, and soups. An in- 
crease in the amount of salt, about 
14 teaspoon for every % cup of 
yeast used, is necessary. Since 
yeast has a thickening quality ap- 
proximately equal to that of flour, 
if 14 cup of yeast is added, 4 cup 
of flour should be omitted. 


The potato project is an attempt 
to find out whether potatoes can 
add some of the iron and thiamin 
lacking in our diets as a result of 
the shipment of a large part of 
our meats, eggs, and dried fruits to 
the army. Previous experiments 
were concerned with the blacken- 
ing of potatoes during cooking, and 
the differences in texture among 
the many varieties. 


The blackening of pared potatoes 
during cooking is still a problem. 
The addition of acid prevents dark- 
ening, but it also makes them un- 
fit to eat, because such a hard 
crust is formed that they would 
be better fitted for hand grenades 
than for table use. 


The iron experiment shows that 
potatoes contain a_ considerable 
amount of iron, less in the center 
than toward the outside. There is 
no appreciable loss of iron in cook- 
ing if the potatoes are boiled or 
steamed with their jackets on. 
There is no loss in baked potatoes 
if the skin is eaten. If the skin 
is not eaten, as much iron is lost 
as if the potatoes had been pared 
and _ boiled. 


‘THE general conclusion of the ex- 
periment is that potatoes, when 
baked or cooked with the skins on, 
may be considered a good source 
of iron, if eaten regularly and i 
fair quantity. 


In the dehydration process, the 
vegetables are pre-cooked in hot 
water or steam, and then dehy- 
drated. So far the moisture con- 
tent of commercially dehydrated 
vegetables has been reduced to 
about 5 or 6%. An effort is being 
made to lower it to 2%, for the less 


moisture the vegetables contain, the 
better they taste and keep, and the 
better the vitamins are preserved. 
Minerals are not affected by de- 
hydration unless they are dissolved 
in the water during pre-cooking. 


Dehydrated vegetables are stored 
in sealed moisture-proof containers. 
Glass, tin, and specially treated 
paper containers are being used. 
The products keep best at very 
low temperatures or when stored 
in inert gases, as carbon dioxide or 
nitrogen. 


‘To prepare them for cooking, some 
vegetables, such as cut-up potatoes, 
beets, and rutabagas, need soaking, 
while the green leafy vegetables like 
spinach, are best if not soaked. 
Tests on the vitamin content have 
shown that some vitamin A and C 
is lost during dehydration and 
storage. More vitamin C and up 
to one-fifth of the vitamin B may 
be lost by being dissolved in the 
cooking water. Care should be 
taken not to soak or cook the 
vegetables too long and not to use 
too much water. 


Dr. Fenton, head of the dehydra- 
tion experiment, states that the 
delicate flavors of vegetables are 
easily lost during dehydration, 
storage, and cooking. If the vege- 
tables are of good quality to begin 
with and are carefully prepared, 
some of them can not be distin- 
guished from the garden fresh var- 
iety. 

Commercially dehydrated vege- 
tables, like other dehydrated foods, 
will probably not be available to 
civilians at present because the 
government is using all that the 
factories are producing. The war 
department has already contracted 
for nearly a hundred million pounds 
of dehydrated vegetables. 


The dehydration project, like 
other Home Economics projects, 
is carried on to promote better nu- 
trition both during and after the 
war. The projects are for a health- 
ier America, now and forever. 
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Farm And Home Week 


Cornell’s 36th annual Farm and 
Home Week, reduced to a three- 
day wartime program, is scheduled 
for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 2, 3, and 4, 
1943. 

Before announcing the plans for 
Farm and Home Week, the college 
consulted farmers and farm organi- 
zations, as the tight farm labor situ- 
ation and the need for conservation 
of travel became important in 
planning farm meetings. Farmers 
approved the shortened program 
and emphasized the need for an 
annual Farm and Home Week. 

A schedule of wartime subjects 
is promised by Professor Lincoln 
D. Kelsey, in charge of the pro- 
gram for the three-day session. 
Food production, nutrition, labor, 
machinery, conservation, rationing 
help, prices, substitute materials, 
new packages for farm products, 
changed consumer needs, will be 
some of the topics considered. Open 
forum discussions, which proved 
popular in the 1942 program, are 
being planned for several important 
topics. Personal conference per- 
iods between college experts and 
farmers will probably be arranged. 

“We cannot be sure what the at- 
tendance at Farm and Home Week 
will be,” says Dean Ladd. “Essen- 
tial agricultural meetings this fall 
have been well attended. Farmers 
are planning their travel with care, 
and their requests that Farm and 
Home Week be continued show 
that it may help them in wartime 
as in peacetime production plans. 
We are sure that we can offer a 
worthy program.” 


Did You Know That: 


1. The Drill Hall measures 432 
by 250 ft. and has free floor space 
of two and one-half acres? Enough 
space for a small orchard! 

2. Formerly Sage Chapel had 
a steeple that was removed when 
a wing was added? On the old 
steeple there burned one of the 
first electric lights in this area dur- 
ing the 1890’s. Prof. Allan H. Tre- 
man, professor of Business Law in 
Agricultural Economics, tells us 
that his father used to wind the 
generator for the light by hand. 

3. The Countryman office was 
once in the litthe WHCU building 
across from Bailey Hall? Those 
were the days! 
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4. The north end of Goldwin 
Smith Hall was once the Dairy 
building of the College of Agricul- 
ture? In 1893 the legislature voted 
fifty thousand dollars for such a 
building, but Goldwin Smith Hall 
was not constructed until 1906. 

5. The present bull barn of the 
dairy group of barns was formerly 
the University sheep barn? The 
hospital unit and the youngstock 
barn was the swine barn of the col- 
lege in early years, where Profes- 
sor Wing developed, bred, and 
raised the only New York white 
pig—the Cheshire Pig. This white 
pig and the Cheshire Breeders’ 
Association which flourished for a 
while, have now gone the way of all 
good pigs. 


Cornell Grange Elects 


The newly formed Cornell 
Grange, No. 1577, elected its officers 
for the coming year at its semi- 
monthly meeting, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17. They are as follows: 


Master—Llewlyn Mix 
Overseer—Paul Dragou 
Lecturer—Mary Fish 
Steward—Earl Withiam 
Ass’t. Steward—Lucian Freeman 
Flora—Zelda Mullen 
Lady Ass’t. Steward—Doris Wynn 
Chaplain—Charles Mosely 
Treasurer—Joe Orsenigo 
Secretary—Frank Wiley 
Pomona—Barbara Hall 
Ceres—Louise Mullen 
Gatekeeper—Leslie Acres 
Executive committee— 

Glen Botsford, Ed Lawrence 
Pianist—Germaine Seeley 


Flag Bearer—Roland Randall 


































































Upper Campus Calendar 
Weeks 


1 
Tues.—Grange 
245 Comstock 
Wed.—Extension Club 
Room 17 Straight 
Thurs.—A g-Domecon 
Straight 
2 
Mon.—4-H 
North Room 
Straight 
Tues.—Round-Up 
Wing A 
Floriculture 
Pl. Sc. 
Wed.—FFA 
245 Comstock 
Thurs.—Scarab 
Veg. Crops 
Pl. Se. 
3 


Tues.—Grange 
245 Comstock 
Pomology 
Pl. Se. 


Wed.—Poultry 
Rice 100 


Thurs.—Kermis 
Roberts 


4 


Mon.—4-H 
North Room 
Straight 


Tues.—Round-Up 
Wing A 

Wed.—Countryman 
Roberts 


Thurs.—Ho0-Nun-De-Kah 
Roberts 392 


Farm Machine Repair 
Program 


Farm associations throughout the 
country are praising the work of 
the farm machine repair program, 
developed by Professor C. N. 
Turner, upon the suggestion of 
Dean Ladd. On Jan. 5, 1942, the 
N. Y. State War Council allocated 
$20,000 for Prof. Turner’s program. 
The EFMRP is a part of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing in the Ag school. The purpose 
of the program is to do everything 
possible to keep existing farm ma- 
chinery in the best operating con- 
dition. 

The main part of the program 
consists of scheduled meetings of 
engineers and farmers in which 
demonstrations on the proper use 
and care of farm equipment are 
given. Each engineer is assigned 
to a machinery district of three or 
four counties. District engineers 




































have reported that, in the first six 
months, they have personally as- 
sisted in the repair and adjustment 
of over 25,000 machines. About 
1500 machines have been reported 
to be kept in service by the program 
instead of being junked. Through 
the program, 2,500,000 Ibs. of steel 
have been saved. 

With the recent restrictions on 
the use of rubber and _ gasoline, 
farmers can no longer come to the 
country-wide tractor schools and 
machinery meetings. Therefore, 
this type program is essential when 
the technical assistance is taken 
to the small community gatherings 
and even directly to the farm. The 
success of this one program should 
be a stimulus for a similar federal 
program on a nation-wide basis. 


Ideal Disinfectant 


Many scientists have long been 
searching for the “ideal disinfect- 
ant” and Professor Otto Rahn in 
the Dairy Building is one of them. 
as he explained in a seminar lec- 
ture October 25. After a consider- 
ation of the far-reaching properties 
such a substance must have, there 
can be little wonder that it has 
not yet been found. The ideal dis- 


Campus Countryman 


infectant would have to be harm- 
less enough to humans for venous 
sterilization and_ still powerful 
enough to be used in stables and 
barns. Also it must be cheap so 
that great quantities may be used 
as in water sanitation for cities. 

Professor Rahn says that the 
nearest approach to the ideal dis- 
infectant is the newly developed 
sufa-drug. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 

The enrollment in the winter 
course dropped from 282 to less 
than 200. This year there is no 
winter course being given and plans 
for a course for students who had to 
get in the crops before coming to 
school were dropped. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke addressed 
the students in Bailey Hall: “Be- 
fore peace overtures with Germany 
can be made she must abandon and 
renounce submarine warfare. Until 
she does there is but one thing for 
us to do. We must consecrate all 
our forces and all our resources to 
obtain such a victory over the Im- 
perial government that she_ will 
have no choice but to give up the 
U-boat.” 


“On the morning of November 
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13, it was announced to the stu- 
dents that during the day they 
would be given an opportunity to 
vote “yes” or “no” on the proposi- 
tion of shortening vacations during 
the year, that all students might 
be released for service earlier next 
spring. At the close of the day, 
the vote indicated that the major- 
ity of the students in the College 
of Agriculture were willing to sacri- 
fice a part of their Christmas vaca- 
tion, the whole of junior week, and 
the spring recess, that they might 
be realeased earlier in the spring.” 
At a food-saving rally of the 
people of Ithaca, Dr. L. H. Bailey 
spoke on “The Food We Eat.” 















Barnes Hall 


This Has Nothing To Do 
With Agriculture .. . 


We just want to tell all Cornellians about the new 


CORNELL BOOKENDS 


When bronze was drafted, we had to 
find a substitute and quick. 
found it — more handsome than ever 
and less expensive too. 
a pair for your desk and some more 
for Christmas gifts. 


The Cornell Co-op 





We've 







You'll want 


$2.00 


per pair 
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Tomorrow's County Agents 


EW York State farmers had 
N a chance to know future 

county agents this summer 
through summer _ assistantships 
created in the extension service 
with funds supplied by the State 
War Council. There have been 
such assistants hired in other years 
but they were few compared with 
this summer. 

From Chatauqua County on the 
west to Saratoga and Albany Coun- 
ties on the east, from St. Lawrence 
County on the north to Westches- 
ter County on the south, nineteen 
students were helping farmers in 
their production problems, gaining 
valuable experience for themselves. 
Most of the jobs started June Ist 
and ended September Ist while a 
few of the boys were hired by their 
respective counties to remain until 
college registration late in Septem- 
ber. One was a senior, two were 
sophomores and the rest were jun- 
iors. 

Duties? There were lots of them. 
One junior complained that his 
job for the first six weeks consisted 
mostly of sitting around the office 
waiting for something to do. Every- 
body else was busy, though, doing 
everything that regular county 
agents do. The farm bureau news 
had to go out once a month so 
that members would know news of 
agricultural interest in their county 
and learn the latest news from 
the college and experiment station. 
Farm bureau news sheets are a good 
advertising medium for farm imple- 
ment dealers, hardware companies 
and feed dealers so assistants fre- 
quently had to call on them to sell 
advertising space. Some of the 
eager solicitors got cold looks and 
sharp answers but when the issue 
came off the press there was plenty 
of advertising in it. 

Employment service was a prom- 
inent feature of the summer’s work 
in one county. While still in New 
York City the boys were assigned 
directly to farms but this was un- 
satisfactory, so they were sent to 
the farm bureau office. Here they 
were interviewed and placed where 
they seemed to fit best. The agents 
knew the farmers and their farms 
and they understood quite well 
where each man would best go. 
These boys were the Farm Cadets. 
Of the boys who became cadets 
about 50% stayed the entire sum- 
mer, while the other 50% became 
indifferent, tired or homesick and 
left early. 


Farmer contacts were the most 
important job of the whole sum- 
mer. Farm bureau members and 
cooperators in the agricultural con- 
servation program asked for soil 
tests to determine the amounts of 
lime needed to grow alfalfa and 
red clover. These summer agents 
put a lot of mileage on their cars 
going from farm to farm, determ- 
ing the lime requirements of the 
soil. Sometimes a call was made 
at a farm for several details such 
as poultry culling, soil testing, and 
giving some instructions on taking 
care of the pigs. One assistant who 
majors in animal husbandry gained 

a wide and valuable experience in 
a diseases through his summer’s 
work. He knew little about it at 
first but by running into problems 
and doing some study on them he 
learned as much and as effectively 
as if he had taken a course in swine 
diseases. 





"THE assistants had to visit farmers 
in connection with a great variety 
of field crop problems, questions 
concerning drainage, cash crops, 
fertilizers, what to do for a lame 
horse. Sick turkeys and stunted 
corn brought calls from anxious 
farmers and sometimes the agent 
was as perplexed as the farmer. 
Anything he did not know he tried 
to learn from bulletins or through 
correspondence with extension spec- 
ialists in the college. After that 
the agent knew a lot more about 
the problem when he ran into it 
again. 

There was a lot of co-operation 
with other extension services. In 
one county the summer agent 
helped train the 4-H general live- 
stock judging team. In another he 
helped select the stock that was 
sent to the New York State Junior 
Fair at Cortland. The district ag- 
ricultural engineer held farm ma- 
chinery demonstrations which as- 


sistants had to organize. The Watt- 
mobile held meetings in some coun- 
ties and put on their demonstra- 
tions before crowds _ gathered 
through the efforts of the summer 
assistants. It is reliably reported 
that in at least one case there was 
very close co-operation between 
summer assistant and Home Bur- 
eau agent, and it was not in a strict- 
ly business capacity either. 
QHER duties included radio pro- 
grams once or twice a week, and 
in some cases, exhibits at the county 
fair. In those counties where fairs 
were held, assistants were given 
quite a bit of responsibility in set- 
ting up exhibits and supervising 
sections of the fair, such as the 
horse show. 

The Agricultural Minute Men, 
an organization for the dissemina- 
tion of vital information to all 
farmers within the county, required 
a lot of attention from the student 
county agents. They had to be set 
up and organized to function 
smoothly. This organization was a 
strong factor in the success of 
drives for scrap rubber and scrap 
metal out in the country. 

What is the outlook for the fu- 
ture of the summer assistants? Earl 
Flansburgh, county agent leader, 
has their monthly reports in his 
files, and knows what he can ex- 
pect of each of these boys because 
they had a chance to show their 
abilities this summer. He says 
that when new men are needed in 
the extension service these boys 
will have a sharp advantage over 
men without the experience. He 
knows who is best qualified to be 
a county agent. Farmers of New 


York State can expect to see more 
of these boys some day in a per- 
manent job, extending the services 
of the farm bureau. 


































































Vocations In Wartime 


Calling attention to the differ- 
ences in the college curriculum of 
1939 as compared to the one of this 
year, Dean Sarah Gibson Blanding 
opened the first in a series of Home 
Economics Club vocational meet- 
ings. In pre-war days, Miss Bland- 
ing said, a girl took a personal in- 
ventory of herself, decided the gen- 
eral type of work she wanted to do, 
surveyed salary and job oppor- 
tunities, and then studied courses 
that would best prepare her for the 
occupation which appealed to her 
most. 

Today with our country at war, 
a girl must choose her vocation and 
courses with these questions in 
mind: “What abilities do I have?” 
“How can I best put these abilities 
at the service of my country?” 

Women college students must de- 
cide now whether they will fur- 
ther their professional training, or 
give their services to the war needs 
immediately; for by the end of 1943, 
Miss Blanding believes five million 
women will be needed in industry 
and there will be great need for 
college women even without their 
degrees. 

Warning that the leisurely four 
year college course will not con- 
tinue much longer, the Dean ad- 
vised girls to study subjects now 
that will prepare them for specific 
work. She reported that there is 
a great call for women doctors, 
scientists, sociologists, dietitians, 
nurses and mathematicians to re- 
place men who have left these posi- 
tions. 


War Emergency Bulletins 


“We will have to take good care 
of our mechanical appliances now, 
for we can’t buy any more new 
ones!” Homemakers hear the phrase 
often these days. In an effort to help 
them with their new problems, 
Elaine Knowles, of the department 
of Economics of the Household, has 
written a new War Emergency 
Bulletin 35, Wise Use and Care of 
an Electric Refrigerator. 

Do you know how you can give 
your pressure cooker the best care? 
Elaine Knowles and _ Gertrude 
Henry have produced War Emer- 
gency Bulletin 37, Safe Use and 
Care of a Pressure Cooker. If you 
want to learn what to do with a 
new cooker or how to take better 
care of your old one, this booklet 
contains the information you seek. 
Bulletins may be obtained by re- 
quest from the College of Home 
Economics, Ithaca, New York. 
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Betty Jane Bockstedt 


B. J. (short for Betty Jane), 
outstanding home ec senior for this 
month, is the vice president of 
Women’s Self Government Board 
and a member of Mortar Board, na- 
tional senior women’s honorary so- 
ciety 

A jolly jumble of merriment and 
fun, B. J. also has some “studi- 
ability”. Last year while she was 
president of her junior class, vice 
president in Risley dormitory, chair- 
man of Cornell Day for Women, 
member of Alpha Xi Delta soror- 
ity, and worker in the Ithaca Re- 
construction Home, she also scored 
a college average of 89.5! 

To make sure she would be fit 
for a definite vocation after gradua- 
tion. B. J. transferred this year 
from the College of Arts and 
Sciences to Home Economics. After 
graduation she hopes to teach Home 
Ec a year or two, and then make 
her own home, for she is “aching 
to try out and practice all the home- 
making she’s learned here.” 

Ballroom dancing, music, and 
travel are B. J.’s pet pastimes. 

War this year finds B. J. tied 
up in Red Cross Surgical Dressings 
and on the Faculty Committee on 
Student Activities. She suggests 
(1) that all co-eds help in war 
work now, and (2) that they take 
advantage of campus activities. 
Just by showing an interest in any 
of campus organizations and pro- 
grams, girls can have “plenty more 
fun” and make “many more con- 
tacts and friends” than they other- 
wise would. So speaks one co-ed of 
experience! 


omemaker 





Classes On Gases 


Common poisonous war gases are 
being studied this term by the girls 
in the foods chemistry laborator- 
ties under the direction of Prof. 
Marion C. Pfund, of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition. 

The Fisher Scientific Co. sent 
Miss Pfund samples of real gases, 
and with them a huge chart which 
lists clearly the common name, 
odor, and appearance, of each gas. 
The chart gives the immediate and 
after effects of gases, and also tells 
how to counteract the poisons. 


Now the girls are concentrating 
their study on the two gases most 
frequently used in wartime. They 
have learned that the “king of bat- 
tle gases,” or mustard gas, smells 
like garlic; it irritates and blisters 
body tissues. Lewisite, “the dew of 
death,” is distinguished by its pro- 
nounced geranium scent. 


When asked how they liked this 
new study, one girl replied, “We 
think it is a good idea. If gas bombs 
were ever dropped over our homes, 
we would want to know how to 
recognize the type of gas it was and 
be able to counteract it, Testing 
is fun, and this way we’re sure of 
getting it in small doses.” 


Christmas In The Making 


Santa is really going to be prac- 
tical this year. No more last min- 
ute rushes to the store for a pair 
of silk stockings for Gram or a bot- 
tle of cologne for Aunt Sue. Buy- 
ing bonds and stamps use most of 
the budget’s “pin money,” and 
transportation headaches make 
shopping in town impossible; so 
let’s follow Mrs. Erway’s slogan, 
posted in her Household Arts lab- 
oratory in Martha Van Rensselaer: 
“Make Something, Learn Some- 
thing, and Have Fun Doing It.” 


Betty Co-ed will love a |l-o-n-g 
necklace of squash seeds lyed in 
brilliant reds, blues and greens to 
wear with her new plaid skirt. 


Christmas cards have always been 
a family chore. Invariably Aunt 
Bess sends one just like the one 
you sent her. Making your own 
spatter prints insures originality 
and fun for the whole family. India 
ink is spattered over a plant or 
cut-out design by rubbing an ink- 
soaked toothbrush over a piece of 
fine screen. Your spatter print 
greetings will be an adventure, and 
then a part of you is glued right 
under the stamp to wish everyone 
a Merry Christmas. 
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Baby Comes To College 





The arrival of a 314 months old 
baby brought excitement to Apart- 
ment A in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, where five girls are taking a 
five weeks course in the care of a 
modern ten-room house and a baby. 

Mickey is a cute little fellow who 
seldom cries, but gurgles happily 
to himself in his carriage. His hair 
is medium dark, and he smiles from 
ear to ear at the appearance of a 
newcomer. The girls have planned 
a schedule to fill Mickey’s day with 
all the activities of a normal baby. 
He has five feedings, a bath, plenty 
of sleep, time in the fresh air, and 
a play period. In the afternoon, 
Mickey plays on a mat with his 
rattle, and this term he has accom- 
plished the act of rolling over! 

In preparation for Michael’s ar- 
rival, Miss Scott’s clothing class 
made and bought some of his 


for so little. 





“Hi Cornell Men 


Come down to 


“60 seconds from State” 


Cornell Homemaker 


clothes. Under the supervision of 
Miss Alice May Johnson, of Ohio 
State University, the girls who take 
turns acting as housekeeper, cooks, 
home manager, and Mickey’s moth- 
er are: Anne Betts, Helen Kuzmich, 
Naomi Rosenhaus, Margaret Stur- 
ges, Dorothy Thaden (first period ), 
and June Gilbert, Eunice Jacobson, 
Ruth Picker, Maryellen Severing- 
hause, and Annette Smith (second 
period ). 


Letter Home 
Dear Mom, 

May I have permission to be a 
human guinea pig? The Army 
has chosen Cornell for a place to 
try out a new vaccine which they 
believe prevents influenza. During 
the last war more people died in 
flu epidemics than in the whole 
war, so it’s important that doctors 
find a way to prevent similar epi- 
demics in this war. We’re all vol- 
unteering, but need your permis- 
sion to be vaccinated. Isn’t it a 
wonderful privilege to take part in 
a scientific experiment that may 
help the health of the world! 

After we finished Red Cross Sur- 
gical Dressing Monday night, Ginny 
hit on the bright idea that we drop 
in on Prof. Bristow Adams’ stu- 


To Morris’ 


Where clothing and accessories can be had 








109 N. Tioga St. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
This year the sending of Christmas cards will 
be more important than ever before. 
Stop in and see the beautiful cards designed 
by Norcross—the line you made famous by 
your word of mouth advertising. 


Personalized or in bulk 
Priced from 25c to $1.00 


CORNER BOOK STORE 


The Store That Is More Than A Book Store 








EARLE W. DEMOTTE, President 


Phone 9326 


this is the year 
to spread more cheer 


The Christmas spirit shines forth from 
every nook and corner. 
in the store is a gift shop in its own right, 
replete with beautiful gifts for everyone 
on your list. 
dise is typical of our reputation for quality, 
style and desirability. 
shopping now! 


ROTHSCHILD’S 


Diamond Jubilee — 1882-1942 






dent open house. We went and 
sat around B.A.’s cozy crackling 
fire and discussed the war, football, 
and a women’s cooperative house. 

Can’t wait for vacation! Better 
have the kitchen clear because I’m 
itchin’ to bake a batch of fruit 
cakes for Christmas presents. 
Sound good? Better have the house 
clear, too, because I have some 
wonderful ideas from Household 
Management class on how to change 
the whole house around so it’ll be 
more convenient. Also have a 
couple dresses to make, and must 
see all the gang. Need lots of sleep 
too. Is there anything you want 


me to do? 
GS i. 
Carol 


Miss Brucher Takes 
New Job 


Miss Olga Brucher, formerly an 
associate professor in the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition in the 
College of Home Economics, is now 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment in the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Kingston, R. I. 
One of her main responsibilities is 
teaching a basic nutrition course to 
freshmen. 





CHRISTMAS 
at ROTHSCHILD'S 


Every department 


Our Christmas gift merchan- 


Do your Christmas 




















































Dcarjim . . 


EFORE some professor gets a 
Bktance to spring another pre- 

lim, ll answer that letter of 
yours that’s been staring me in the 
face for weeks. Boy, this acceler- 
ated program is no cinch. I just 
finished heaving a sign of relief 
(and exhaustion) at the end of my 
last prelim when up pops another 
one. I give up! I think I know 
now how you felt during maneuvers 
when you were surrounded on all 
sides by the enemy. 


Old man winter has bid high and 
won the next few months. We’ve 
had several snow flurries and the 
wind sure rips around the edges. 
I say a silent prayer each morning 
as I cross the Ag. quad, hoping 
that I won’t be swept along to an 
English class in Goldwin Smith or 
into Dean Betten’s office in Mor- 
rill. That’s about all I need now. 


John brought his 
Psych class yesterday. It’s almost 
elephant size and fully covered 
with curly, tattletale gray hair. 
Johnnie got up to answer a ques- 
tion and the pooch got excited and 
started to bark. We’d never have 
survived if he’d given voice to his 
feelings. John promptly sat down 
and postponed his speech until to- 


pooch into 
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morrow, without the pooch. 

Q_Lp Saint Nicholas may be ring- 
ing sleigh bells on the Cornell cam- 
pus yet. The transportation situa- 
tion is pretty serious, what with 
the ensigns here, and the naval 
training station at Geneva, so 
President Day’s plan for postponing 
Christmas vacation until the end 
of the first semester is now under 
consideration by the faculty. We'll 
know the worst in a few weeks. If 
it goes through Dad will have to 
draw up his books without my as- 
sistance (?) this year. Maybe you 
can come home on furlough and 
take my place. This certainly is a 
turn-about isn’t it? 


I guess the war (and the Sun) 
have finally hit the Interfraternity 
Council. Informal and formal in- 
itiation of pledges can only take 
place from Friday, 4 P. M. until 
9:00 P. M. Sunday and “barbarism 
and nonsense” are prohibited. We 
really can be sensible, after all. 


Did the news per chance leak 
down your way that Cornell beat 
Yale 13-7 and Dartmouth 21-19? 
Walt Kretz came back for the first 
time in the season and lit the 
spark. Some fun! 


I think I’m going to ride a bike 





THE HILL DRUG 


Phone 2482 


Hall-Mark 

CHRISTMAS 

NEW YEAR 
CARDS 

On Display 


Whitman’‘s 
BOXED CHOCOLATES 


Phone 2482 








328 College Ave., Corner Dryden Rd. 


THANK YOU 


Beautifully Designed — Reasonably Priced 


Mary Lincoln 


Special Christmas Packages 


Notary Public — Fountain Service 
Free Delivery Service 
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in. self-defense. A co-ed nearly 
ran me down today, and after load- 
ing the compets to the brim with 
the new Countryman to mail at 
the post office, there were some 
left over for us dignified board 
members to transport. 

Poor Dick was up on the Circle 
last Tuesday visiting Red when the 
blackout siren blew. Ithaca has 
them pretty often now—we had a 
daytime alert just a few weeks ago. 
Dick sorta smiled to himself and 
started looking around for a cozy 
corner for two. But about then a 
very business like coed shattered 
his dreams by announcing that all 
the girls must all meet in the chap- 
erone’s room across the hall. Dick 
tried to bribe her with an engaging 
smile and a vague compliment, but 
she couldn’t be swayed. So Dick 
spent a sad hour pondering over 
the cruelty of the human race, 
some humans anyway. 

If I don’t quit this pronto I'll 
be doing a complete fadeout, not 
that Business Law would miss me 
in class at eight tomorrow morn- 
ing, but— 

Be good, boy—it’s not so long 
until Christmas, you lucky man! 

The best, 
Dud. 
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Former 


"92 

Henry Hicks was awarded early 
this year the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society gold metal for out- 
standing service in horticulture. 

18 

Glenn W. Sutton, after working 
for McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc., 
last year organized the Sutton Pub- 
lishing Company. It is located 
the Lincoln Building, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

After twenty-one years of ser- 
vice with the Sinclair Refining Co., 
Thomas R. Wagner resigned last 
March to become vice-president of 
Peerless Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

South in the winter and north in 
a_i summer—yjust like the birds is 

Hopkins Healy of Sherrill. He 
eds his landscaping business in 
the fall and heads for warmer terri- 


tory. 
°20 
Mrs. Thomas F. Kavanagh, 
formerly H. Evelyn Hendryx, 1s 
teaching home economics in_ the 
public schools at Brockville, L. I. 


°26 

Elizabeth Emmons Robins and 
her husband have just purchased 
a farm about one and a half miles 
from Morrisville, Vermont, which 
they call “Few Acres”. And _ their 
large family, which includes Ara- 
minta the cow, Houdini the pig, 
and 180 chickens—yet unnamed— 
is quite pleased. 


"27 
Irving H. Taylor was recently 
drafted and is now at Barracks 4, 
78th General Hospital, Camp 
White, Oregon. 
°30 
Alma B. Dewey was married to 
Merritt M. Wright on July 20. 
Mrs. Wright has been teaching 
home economics in the Massena 
High School for the last three years. 
Lynn M. Bookhout is now Madi- 
son County agricultural agent after 
sIX years as assistant in Steuben 
County. He is located in Wamps- 
ville. 
32 
Lt. John G. Roylance was trans- 
ferred recently from a field in Con- 
necticut to the 89th Fighter Squad- 
ron, USAAC, Farmingdale, L. I. 
He reports that the latest addition 
to the Roylance family, Carole 
Ann, is almost one year old now, 
“is a peach and walking already.” 








Student Notes 





"34 

Richard L. Russ is a field repre- 
sentative for the Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue Cooperative of Middletown, 
where he lives at 160 Beacon St. 
He has two children, Richard seven, 
and Anne four. 

June A. Robertson is a regional 
4-H Club part-time worker in foods 
and nutrition. 

35 

Stella Gould Fales is doing the 
same kind of work as June Robert- 
son. 

A 4th of July wedding was Ralph 
J. Barrett’s to Amy F. Munn. Bar- 
rett is with the State Department 
of Agriculture in Kingston. 


"36 

We have quite a coincidence to 
mention here. Two 36 graduates, 
both dietitians, both named Helen, 
both having the initials H. W., are 
both working at Cornell—Helen 
Williams and Helen Wright. 

Henry Behning is at Box 62, 
Orange, Va., as assistant inspector 
of engineering materials in a Navy 
airplane plant. His piano sales job 
folded in June, and after some shift- 
ing around he landed in Snead & 
Co. He was married June 13 (Fri- 
day), 1941 to former Elizabeth 
Grove. They have a son born 
September 10, 1942, a prospective 
Cornellian of the class of 65. 

"37 

Lieutenant Albert S. Tomlinson 
has skipped from coast to coast. 
After being graduated from Officers’ 
Training School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., he left for California. 


Albert is in the signal corps. 


Natalie Aronson has been married 
to Dr. Irving Light. The Lights 
are now living in the Bronx, New 


York. 

Since July 5th Audrey Alfke has 
preferred to be called Mrs. Charles 
Brown. 


Joe S. Taylor, who studied dairy 
science at Texas A. & M. and won 
his master’s degree at Cornell in 
1937, assumed his duties as Cort- 
land County 4-H Agent on October 
16. 


Just married—a Smith to a 
Jones. Evan L. Jones and Helen 
L. Smith believe in simple names. 
The couple are here in Ithaca, where 
Jones is a member of the Army 


Ordnance Department Training 
School at Cornell. 
38 


First Lieutenant Michael J. 
Strok was graduated from the 
“Grasshopper Flying Squadron” at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and is now sta- 
tioned at Fort Lee, Virginia, wait- 
ing for official orders and a trans- 
fer. His wife, Helen Perkins °39 
and daughter Kathy Ann, born last 
June, are staying with Helen’s 
mother here in Ithaca, at 113 Irving 
Place. 

Bob Ames is assistant county 
agent in Watertown, Jefferson 
County, and is now signed up with 
the Navy. He expects to be called 
for duty some time this month. 

The boys are not the only ones in 
service. The 38 class secretary, 
Mary E. Dixon, is a second lieu- 
tenant in the WAAC at Fort Des 


Moines, lowa. 





12 


The navy isn’t far behind. Mary 
Stewart of Ithaca has been accept- 
ed for the officers’ candidate class 
in the WAVES. Until she is called 
Mary is going to keep on working 
in the University Placement Bur- 
eau. 

Elizabeth L. Valentine, now Mrs. 
Charles R. Cummings, is teaching 
home economics in the Poughkeep- 
sie Junior High School. Betty prob- 
ably gets lonesome with Charles 
away in officers’ school at Fort 


Riley, 


Kansas. 





One member of the class at least 
is asserting that “the woman’s place 
is in the home.” Lettie Holzer, now 
Mrs. John P. Kolb, is staying home 
at 38 Commonwealth Avenue, Buf- 
falo, with l-year-old Jo-Ann. 

°39 

Oliver Knapp, Sp. Ag., formerly 
a shepherd at the University sheep 
barns, is now manager of a flock at 
Eden, N. Y. 

Pearl Slocum, now Mrs. Stanley 
Thompson, will soon be celebrating 
her daughter’s first birthday. The 
child was born on February 2. 

Out on the west coast is George 
D. Grant, who is a lieutenant in the 
army, located at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Lieutenant Ralph H. Hill of 
Ithaca, now serving with the armed 
forces overseas, is engaged to Eliza- 
beth Oskamp. 

°40 

J. Frank Stephens is 4-H agent 
in Franklin County where he has 
been located since last spring. He 
has aroused such enthusiasm among 
his club members that some of them 
walked their show cattle five miles 
to the Malone Fair when transpor- 
tation was not available this fall. 

Margaret Boardman isn’t afraid 
of the Colgate “Red Raiders”—at 
least not since she married William 
Young of that college last summer. 

Shirley Getman_ has_ recently 
been promoted from third to first 
assistant dietitian at the Buffalo 
General Hospital. 

Mollie E. Parker Butler and her 
husband are residing temporarily 
in Maryland after spending two 
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years traveling in the jungle coun- 
try of South and Central America. 
They plan to return soon to Costa 
Rica with their son Karl Douglas 
“Dang,” born July 12th. 


"41 

Jane Caryl Dean of Slingerlands, 
New York, will always remember 
May 26th. That’s when her son 
was born. 

Glen Feistel, former 4-H club 
agent in Albion, is home on the 
farm in Champion, Jefferson Coun- 
ty. 

Bob Guzewich is _ studying 
meteorology in the Army and is 
stationed in Washington, D. C. 
Bob gets around socially as well as 
he ever did and has even attended 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s occasional teas. 
How does he do it? 

Over in England is Bruce Bud- 
man, as first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. We'll think of you, 
Bruce ,whenever we hear, “Off we 
go, into the wild blue yonder.” 

Dorothy Rese Newman is en- 
gaged to Private Donald D. Selig- 
man, USMC, who is a graduate of 
Columbia University. Donald is at- 
tending officers’ training school at 
Quantico, Virginia. These lucky 
soldiers—they study in the warm 
south, while we Cornellians tramp 
the cold Ithaca hills. 

Another engagement is John Os- 
born’s to Elaine Seeger of Buffalo. 
Elaine is a *42 graduate of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 

We'll finish the class of *41 with 
a wedding, that of Sylvia Margolis 
to Captain Lawrence Leeds, U. S. 
Army. Captain Leeds, an alumnus 
of New York University, attended 

John’s University Law School. 





42 
Here is some 4-H 
the class of °42. 


news about 


Margaret Bull, Oneida County 
Associate Agent, has big plans for 
training local leaders to replace 
those who have gone into war work. 

James Veeder, agent in Cattar- 
august County, married Leslie Clin- 
ton, also *42, last summer. 

Marlin Prentice, who has been 
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assistant agent-at-large since last 
June, is now acting agent in Mont- 
gomery County with headquarters 


at Fonda, N. Y. 





Don- 


now Mrs. 
is busy in Schuyler 


Norah Partrick, 
ald Davidson, 
County as associate agent. Don is 
an air cadet at Fort Dix; at least, 
he was there the last we heard from 
him. It is hard keeping up with 
the service men—they flit around 
like flies. 

Carol Ogle, to get back to 4-H, is 
assistant agent in Orange County. 

A few notes on_bacteriologists 
have been sent to us. Aris Bavan, 
who originally came from Armenia, 
is in the army being trained as a 
weather observer. 

Graydon V. Cass is in Philadel- 
phia working for Crown Can Co. in 
the research department. His time 
is spent tracing the elusive bacteria 
that cause spoilage in canned food. 

Three bacteriologists found Itha- 
ca so pleasant that they are still 
here. Catherine Grenci is tech- 
nician for the infiramry; Regina 
Machata is in the nutrition labora- 
tory on Tower Road; and Edmund 
Hoffman is assisting Professor Rahn 
in the Dairy Building. Ed is plan- 
ning to marry Peggy Daniels °42 
at Christmas. Peggy is working 
for the Rockefeller Institute. 

Kay Barnes is with Farm Se- 
curity in Canton. She spent a few 
weeks in Watertown training un- 
der Laurine Raiber °41, who is 
home supervisor in the Jefferson 
and Lewis County districts. 

A former Big Red Band member, 
Robert M. Bean, is helping “pro- 
duce for victory” on the home 
farm at McGraw, N. Y. 

John Almquist is doing gr radu- 
ate work at Purdue University in 
Lafayette, Indiana. He took on 
additional duties a while ago when 
he married Norma Hoagland 741, a 
teacher in Elba Central School. 


Dorothy Davis is married to 
Laurence Allen of Toronto, On- 
tario. Allen, who was graduated 


from the University of Toronto, is 
now a member of the Royal Can- 
adian Air Force. 
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Tu EY have covered a lot of 
ground in their time, these models 
of a bygone year. Yet now they 
face the severest test of all—grow- 
ing a crop that must not fail, in 
a year of long hours and hard- 
ship for all men and machines. 

It’s the old timers with shaky 
bearings and tired pistons that 
have a battle on their hands. 


Without new machinery to take 
their place, they must carry a full load alongside the younger 
streamliners. 


Can they stand the pace? That depends on how quickly 
farmers act. There is still a chance for implement dealers to 
give all such machinery a thorough going-over. But farmers 
must get started immediately . . . order repairs in time to notify 
factories what will be needed. 

There is a tender spot in your Allis-Chalmers dealer’s heart Every A-C —— ready for peak 
for the old-timers he has sold. He has seen them introduce pow- (ort Cholmert ee ee, 
er farming in the community, pay for farms and send youngsters awarded a beautiful red-white-and- 
through school. With special pride, he is decorating them now Seen Same 
with the Farm Commando eagle emblem . . . sending them out Watch for your A-C dealer’s Farm 


z 5 Commando machinery and tractor 
once again newly painted and “Ready to Roll !” school—your chance to get first-hand 


tips from factory experts. Local offi- 
= suywarsons  cials, ag classes, 4-H and FFA boys 
LLIS & cM q iw & Rs = a are invited to attend this educational 


F440 IKIRICL EIT 44a ke short course on machinery care. 
[TO VICTORY) TURNIN YOUR 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. Dept. 43, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Can you help me locate the following equipment, no obligation to me: 


I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it: 


County 
z. &.. dD. Town State 





Set eecsessetaseeesasaccacese 
Sesessecusceussescexssceess 



































Cut to ONE-FIFTH! 


HE War Production Board on October 20 issued the 

1943 Farm Equipment Limitation Order, fixing the 

amount of farm machinery which can be manufac- 
tured between November 1, 1942, and October 31, 1943. 
As this new order drastically affects the ability of the 
International Harvester Company to supply machines to 
its farmer customers, we feel chat a brief statement is nec- 
essary in order that you may plan your future operations 
far enough in advance to safeguard the nation against any 
serious interruption in the Food-for-Freedom program. 


New Machines Cut to ONE-FIFTH 


The purpose of the 1943 Limitation Order is to limit 
the entire farm equipment industry to produce for Amer- 
ican farmers during 1943 not more than 20 per cent, or 
one-fifth, of the amount of new equipment that was 
built in 1940. 


The government has further adopted the policy of 
concentrating this limited production for 1943, insofar 
as possible, with smaller manufacturers. The 1943 Limi- 
tation Order therefore provides that preference shall be 
given to manufacturers on the basis of their size. A group 
consisting of the smallest manufacturers has the smallest 
cut in production, a second group of small to medium- 
size manufacturers comes next, and the larger companies 
have the largest cut in production. 

The result is that the 1943 Limitation Order stops 
production completely on the great majority of farm 
machines heretofore manufactured by International 
Harvester. On a comparatively few machines we are per- 
mitted to continue production on a severely reduced 
basis. It means that our company’s 1943 production will 
fall substantially below the 20 per cent of 1940 average 
for the whole industry. On a tonnage basis, our com- 
pany’s 1943 production of new machines will be only 
14 per cent of 1940, and 12 per cent of the 1941 output. 
Other companies similarly classed as large manufacturers 
will be similarly affected. 


All Equipment to Be Rationed 


As you have been previously advised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, this small amount 
of new equipment will be rationed to farmers, under 
a rationing system established by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The 1943 production program was adopted by the 
‘War Production Board, in cooperation with other gov- 
ernmental war agencies, as a part of its plan to curtail 
use of steel and other critical materials so as to in- 
crease the amounts available for the production of ships, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


planes, and weapons of war. Only the government could 
decide a question of such far-reaching importance. 


Harvester’s Wartime Pledge 


Our company, of course, is keenly aware of the short- 
ages of manpower and equipment with which farmers 
in many sections of the country are contending. Much 
has already been done by resourceful farmers and many 
patriotic groups to overcome these handicaps. Govern- 
mental agencies are undertaking to deal further with the 
problem. We are sure that the farmers of the nation will 
make every effort to produce the food required in 1943. 


The International Harvester Company desires to state 
clearly that it will cooperate earnestly with the govern- 
ment’s 1943 Limitation Order. We pledge anew to the 
farmers that we shall do our utmost, within these limi- 
tations, to help them with their equipment problems 
in 1943. 


We can be of greatest help to our farmer customers 
in every community by continuing to supply them with 
repair parts and services for the McCormick- Deering 
equipment on which they have relied for so many years. 
The 1943 Limitation Order permits production of sub- 
stantially the same volume of repair parts as produced 
in 1942. Harvester will continue to produce repair parts 
up to the limitations of the order and available mate- 
rials, and will do everything in its power to help the 
McCormick-Deering dealers maintain the best service 
facilities possible under wartime conditions. 


Put New Life in Your Old Machines! 


The owners of McCormick-Deering machines can per- 
form a patriotic service by ordering needed parts and 
arranging for service to keep their existing equipment 
in use for the longest possible time, thereby saving steel 
and other materials for war manufacture. McCormick- 
Deering dealers will make every effort, within the re- 
strictions imposed on them, to carry adequate stocks of 
repair parts and maintain service men for that purpose. 
This should make it possible for our customers to con- 
tinue using the machines with whose design, perfor- 
mance, and quality they are familiar, and to maintain 
their farm production at the highest possible levels un- 
der the circumstances. 


For your country and your peace of mind, check over 
your machines and tools. Make sure that you order all 
parts and service work in time for the job ahead! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


